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Included in this publication is a summary of 
principal findings and recommendations of the report entitled 
"Mexican American Youth and Vocational Education in Texas," The 
summary indicates that the Mexican American in Texas is more 
economically and educationally disadvantaged than his Anglo American 
counterpart* It is further concluded that, while the pattern of 
deprivation is similar in all parts of the state, the intensity of 
deprivation varies from region to region. Demographic data; the 
selection procedure; and attitudes toward life, school, cultural 
orientations, and vocational education (VE) are discussed for 
students, VE graduates, dropouts, employers, parents, and community 
and school personnel in the summary section^ In the recommendations 
section is a discussion of "The Manpower Background J' It is indicated 
that Mexican Americans are poorly represented in the statewide labor 
force and that, historically, there has been a gap between developing 
jobs and vocational patterns which would affect all VE students, 
3specially the Mexican American VE students. General recommendations 
are made in the areas of career education, the organisation and 
planning of vocational programs, post-secondary vocational/technical 
education, and communication. Some areas in which specific 
rjecommendations are made include the retardation of educational 
a;chievements, the Spanish language, bicultural courses, the tracking 
of students, role models, and agricultural migrants. (HBC) 
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SUMMARY 

This project upon which the report is base:, was conaucted under a grant 
from the Dt' vision of Occupational Research and Development of the Texas Edu- 
cation Agency (TEA) and under the auspices and formula-matched funding 
\he University of Houston. The project functioned as an operational unit 
of the univi^rsity's Center for Human Reisources of the Coll^^qe of Business 
Administration. The TEA grant cornmenn^d in July, 1971, ari was to terminate 
the end of December, 1972. For purposes of putting final inclusions in the 
project report and for its publication, the termination date was extended 
to the end of February, 1973. 

The project staff was responsible to the Director of the Center for 
Human Resources (who also worked as a co-investigator of the project), and • 
consisted of a Director, an Associate Director, three Research Associates 
or Assistants, and a large number of student assistants, all based in Houston. 
Additional contracted personnel were employed in local communities to assist 
in the field operation phase of the project. 

The instruinents used in the field phase of the project, and the number 
of each submitted to analysis were as follows: 



Form A: Vocational education (VE) students 1056 

Form B: Nonvocational education (Non-VE) students 637 

Form C: Vocational education' graduates 62 

Form D: High school dropouts 146 

Form E: Employers 45 

Form F: Pare>nts of vocational education students 90 

Form G: CoiDfnunity (school personnel, placement 

personnel, community leaders) 105 
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A total, thus, of 2141 instruments were accumulated and analyzed. The 
A and B instruments were identical th ? exception of three pages at the 
end for VE studen- A) onl}' They were, ^hus, combined into a common Form 
A/B administered ir t^'^e '■;ame w,w to both :rpe5 of students with special 
instructions for .jdents. 

All instrument, were pretested in Corpus Christi, and final version" 
were administered ir. ten coinmuatTties In ^our geographically and/or socio- 
logically disXinzzr^ra^s of Tejs'.as: Majc - ;iland cities— Houston, San -^^;tQnio 
and Austin; West Te^ai?— El Paso r.nd Mid" ,::'Tc-..jds55 k Middle Rio Grande Ji-ley 
--Laracio, Oe" : ^nd .^^gle Pass, Lower ' o uT-ii ::: ;alley--Brownsville and 
McAllen. 

Both VE and Non-VE students were sampled systematically, a technique, 
that approximates probability sampling, in each community. Purposive repre- 
sentative samples were selected of all other groups in each community through 
leads provided by community liaison people. The project staff cautions over- 
inference from any of these samples to populations that markedly differ from 
those studied but, when applied to analogous populations, the observations 
should possess logical validity. 

The tables generated for use in the report were derived, in large part, 
from computer output of the Univac 1108 installation at the University of 
Houston. Both prepared and special programs were used in the generation of 
analytical materials. 

The entire project was monitored and assisted by an Advisory Board 
consisting of prominent and knowledgeable representatives of educational 
systems at the secondary and post-secondary levels, placement agencies, 
state entities concerned with vocational/technical education, and community 
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agencies rving.the disddvantaged i-e/.i Miierican popi^ation. The 
Chairman the Board was tne presid; nt - ne Houston Coiiimuni ty College 
System. 

The ' ::uation of Mexican AmerK- -s in Tr^xas and in the nation was 
reviewed :) : 'iivide a bacKcround riga' - v: whv:' ob'.orvat^ons made in 
this rei)i\ - be seen luc' 

A •■'■: - '-:;nic prof'r ' tb? ■ ■:. can ■'r^jyic^^n] in 'exa.. reveals that 
he is more economically and educationally disadvantaged than his Anglo 
American counterpart. While the pattern of deprivation is similar in all . 
parts of the state, the intensity of deprivation varies from region to re- 
gion. The counties along the United States-Mexico border, where the con- 
centration of Mexican Americans is the highest, are the areas in whicl] 
Mexican Americans experience the highest levels of unemployment, the lowest 
per capita income, and the lowest level of educational attainment. Mexican 
Americans living in large cities in Texas tend to experience lower unem- 
ployment rates, have higher per capita incomes and have a higher level of 
educational attainment than Mexican Americans in other parts of the state. 
However, even in the large cities, their socioeconomic indicators are still 
lower than for the general population. 

A review of pertinent literature for the nation as a whole suggests 
that the relationship between Mexican American culture and their status in 
society--socially, economically and educational ly--is still somewhat con- 
troversial. It is apparent that those persons who come from an economically 
disadvantaged environment, and one in which academic success is not empha- 
sized or rewarded, are hindered in their intellectual and academic develop- 
ment. It appears that although the Mexican American continues to lag behind 
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the general pooulation in educational and er.ploynvant attainment, some im- 
provement in socioeconomic status seems to be taking place. This may be 
associated with the fact that Mexican Americans them5^■■lve ginning 
a more ac . le in their own affai . 
Additional background to the observations made in this report was 
presented in an overview of the development and present circumstance of 
vocational/technical education as it affects young people who are trying 
to make the transition between high school end the world of work. They 
are often handicapped by a lack of adequate or appropriate knowledge, 
training and skills (occupational, social and academic). Disadvantaged 
youth, especially those from minority groups, are characterized by the . 
same inadequacies but more severely. 

Attempts to alleviate some of these problems have increased the scope 
of vocational education and prompted the initiation of a "career education" 
approach in many educational systems throughout the country. 

In Texas, as throughout the country, vocational education programs are" 
increasing. The state government and TEA have given it more attention and 
have also made strong positive commitments toward both vocational and career 
education. Texas has made progress in the implementation of vocational 
programs. However, such gains have in many instances not been made fully 
available to those segments of society which need them most: the socioeco- 
nomically disadvantaged. Most Mexican Am?ricans in Texas fall into this 
category. 

An examination of the ethnic structure of the Texas labor force Indi- 
cates' that Mexican Americans hold a disproportionate share of the common 
labor, semiskilled and farm jobs. On the other hand, Arglo Americans have 
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d disproportionate share of the professional, technical, manaqerial, cler- 
ical and sales positions. Mexican Americans and Anglo Americans are about 
equally likely to hold ci'-iftsmen and foremen jobs. In general, Mexican 
Americans are more likely t.o have blue-collar jobs, Anglo Americans white- 
collar jobs. This pattern exists in all four of the regions surveyed as 
well as in the state as a whole. Since flexican Americans constitute a solid 
majority of both the population and labor force in a number of the cities 
surveyed, it can be concluded that Mexican Americans do not gain substantial 
economic benefits simply because they comprise a numeric majority in a 
given area* Even in areas where Mexican Americans account for over 75 per- 
cent of the labor force Anglo Americans are still more likely to have 
white-collar jobs* 

When vocational education enrollment patterns are compared to current 
labor force structure and projected occupational demand, it appears that a 
serious mismatch exists between the skills demanded by the labor market 
and the training provideci by high school vocational programs. This mismatch 
exists both for the overall enrollment patterns and for tiie specific enroll- 
ment patterns of Mexican Americans* 

Many Mexican Americans in Texas support the concept of vocational edu- 
cation. Some, however, voice misgivings about the operation and administra- 
tion of such programs, and others believe that Mexican America'! children are. 
tracked into vocational curricula and thus deprived of the opportunity for a 
college education. Vocational education still suffers from an "image" 
problem in the Mexican American community. Many Mexican American parents 
prefer that their children follow a college preparatory rather than a 



vocational curriculum because society, in general, confers more prestige on 
occupations which require higher education. 

Students 

Student respondents were selected by a systematic sampling procedure, 
controlling for grade and ethnicity. Only a few students were from the 
ninth grade, the others were from the tenth through twelfth grades. All 
respondents were Mexican American. 

The VE and Non-VE samples were not selected on the basis of any other 
characteristics or attributes, yet there is a strong similarity between 
them. VE students were somewhat older and slightly more advanced In school 
than Non-VE students; they had a larger proportion of males, and they had 
more native-born parents. VE students also had more family wage earners in 
the skilled crafts than their Non-VE counterparts. Both samples can other- 
wise be described as consisting of young unmarried Mexican American high 
school students, Texas-born American citizens, of relatively large families 
whose parents had little formal education (about the sixth grade on the 
average). The head-of-household of students' families were generally the 
father, usually an unskilled or semiskilled worker. A striking majority of 
the students came from families of low social status, significantly lower 
than might be expected judging from comparable data for the state as a 
whole, a factor that may be explained by an unavoidable bias in the local 
selection of student samples. 

Many students, but not a majority, woi^ked out of school, averaning 
$1.67 per hour , with VE students dedicating more hours to such employment 
than Non-VE students. Students' attitudes toward life, school, and cultural 



orientations were similar for both samples, with VE students favoring those 
aspects of existence, within and outside of school, supportive of vocational/ 
technical training for themselves and fo'- others. VE students knew much more 
than their Non-VE counterparts about vocational education offerings, but nei- 
ther sample indicated that they wished to know more about such programs* 

As Sources of assistance in finding jobs while in school or upon gradu- 
ation, the importance of parents, friends, and school counselors was empha- 
sized by both saniples. Of particular interest is the importance attributed 
to vocational education teachers ar: job counseloi-s and as resources in finding 
jobs. All students gave indications of their need for preparation for ihe 
problems of the world of work and strongly supported the idea of a special 
course in jcb-hunting problems while in school. Both groups of students 
showed relatively accurate knowledge of the characteristics of job holders 
at various levels of the occupational hierarchy. 

For both samples, it is apparent that parents are strongly supportive 
of their children's educational programs but do not have much personal input 
in them and do not participate in school-oriented activities. 

As students view their future, it appears that few of either sample 
engage in unrealistic fantasies and, although there are differences in 'now 
both samples see their "ideal" and "real" future jobs, they show an essential 
pragmatism with regard to the coining years. 

Nowhere is this pragmatic approach to life more obvious than in the views 
of both samples concerning post-high school alternatives. For both VE and 
Non-VE students a marked first preference, was to find a steady job. A second 
alternative for V£ students was to attend a school or institute for post- 
secondary advanced vocational/technical training, and for Non«VE students, to attend 
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a college or uni versity--both alternatives not surprising in light of their 
secondary school orientation:^. But the first alternative—a steady job-- 
is most remarkable, and demands some further explication. 

About the same time as this project was in its field phase, the Texas 
State Technical Institute (TSTI) was testing an instrument 'esigned to assist 
locdl school district administrators and counselors in appraising post-secon- 
dary educational needs. The instrument was tested in North-Central Texas, 
in the South Plains, and in a school district north of Houston. The lead 
item in this instrument dealing with post-high school alternatives was ac- 
tually borrowed and modified from an item in an early version of this pro- 
ject's Form A/B. This allows for some comparisons between respondents in 
both projects. Almost four times more students in our samples than in the 
TSTI samples preferred a steady job; mo^'e than twice the number of our sam- 
ples than the TSTI samples were thinking of the military service; and not 
even half as many of our samples as the TSTI samples were considering a college 
or university. 

The TSTI samples were drawn from all high school students in the sampled 
areas regardless of ethnicity and socioeconomic position. Our A and B sam- 
ples were Mexican American and disproportionately from families of lower 
social strata. In essence, the TSTI profile of responses represents an over- 
view of post-high school alternatives for the general, predominantly Anglo 
American, predominately middle class, high school population. This project's 
profile of responses, on the other hand, is that of an ethnically distinct, 
poverty-bound, high school population. Poo^ young people, especially Mexican 
American poor young people, approach their future lives with a profound 
realism that cannot dismiss the need for immediate and steady employment 
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from their vision of a future life. Their dreams are constrained and molded 
in terms of their life experiences or perhaps, even as teenagers, they have 
already abandoned drea^ning; 

As the data on post-high school alternatives are reviewed, it is apparent 
that both VE and Non-VE students exhibit a strong tendency to think of the 
future as a logical extension of the present. Whether expressing their de- 
sires for location of a possible university or technical institute they might 
attend, or of the possible location of their own business, or of the place 
they might be stationed while in the military service, there is a singular 
tendency to want locations to be close to home. VE students especially see 
their future as job-focused and value their vocational education as a vehicle 
leading to a more adequate job-life (for which they feel more adequately pre- 
pared than Non-VE students). 

Female respondents of both samples show a general rejection of the 
"stay-at-home-mother-wife" configuration traditionally assignee to Mexican ■ 
American women. They see education as their right, and their future plans 
are strongly biased in favor of working, if not married. Even if married, 
although most would opt for the traditional role, almost half the girls in 
both VE and Non-VE samples would want to work. 

Regarding the possibility of moving away from one's home, about three 
out of ten of both samples would not consider migrating. Those that would 
consider migration indicated thjt they would do so chiefly for job-^^ssociated 
reasons, Non-VE students more than VE students believing that there were 
less economic opportunities in their home cities. 

A number of special items in the A/B instrument were addressed only VE 
students, and a number of special tabulations were made only for VE students. 
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Almost half of the VE sample were in Trade and Industrial Education programs 
(OE Classification, 17), the most popular of these, Automotive Mechanics. 
The median number of semesters in vocational education programs was 2.25. 
Of those who held out-of-school jobs, half indicated that these jobs were 
directly or indirectly related to their in-schoo1 programs. Most instrumen- 
tal in helping students select a vocational/technical alternative in high 
school were vocational education teachers, parents, and school counselors. 
The most iniportant means of learning about vocational education programs for 
students in the sample was through friends at school and through school 
counselors. The most important personal reasons for selecting such programs 
were that tuey might help to Inarn a skill and that they were interesting. 
VE students, in general, definitely liked the programs in which they were 
enrolled, wished to remain in these programs, and felt they would be helpful 
in the future. Only a third of the VE sample felt that their programs would 
not be related to future jobs or did not know if they would be related to 
future jobs. More than four out of ten noted that Spanish was often or 
occasionally used by their vocational education teachers, although eight of 
ten felt that the use of both Spanish and English could be helpful to them, 
In a number of limited comparisons between male and female VE students, 
few attitudinal differences were noted. Female students were more inclined 
than male students to see school work as a preparation for citizenship, liked 
school better, were more positive about the value of vocational education, 
and considered dropping out less. Females also stressed more the general 
value of education, the need for happiness in work more than money, and seemed 
to like the idea of work more than their male peers, Male VE students appeared 
to be more culturally conservative than females by being somewhat more 
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supportive of the idea of limiting education for girls and by not encouraging 
them to work. Females indicated a greater need to plan for their futures 
and to better their abilities to speak both English and Spanish. 

Although there are differences in minor post-high school alternatives, 
the three major alternatives--a steady job, post-secondary vocational /tech- 
nical training, and college— are the same for both male and female students. 

Post-high school alternatives for VE students, cross tabulated by grade, 
age, nativity of father, recion of state„ tnd social :,f'atus, indicate that 
the first alternative is consistently the same--a job after high school. 
Variations in choice patterns differ from one control variable to another, 
but the major alternatives, though differing in intensity of choice, remain 
essentially the same. 

Vocational Education Graduates 

Like the students, VE graduates were mostly single, and reported low 
educational and occupational levels for their parents. Most VE graduates 
indicated they came from lower class families. 

The VE graduates had been active in school activities while in high 
school, and felt their education should have provided them with both general 
and specific skills. They described the typical VE student as practical and 
as a person concerned with making a livi-ig and getting a good job. 

The need to get a job was especially evident when the post-high school 
experience of the graduates was described. Nearly all the respondents had 
worked at some time since graduation, mostly in "2000" and "3000" series jobs 
(Dictionary of Occupational Titles classes). Only half felt that their high 
school training was related to their post*high school jobs. 
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The desire for further education or training was expressed by nearly 
all of the VE graduates. Many reported taking some type of advanced training 
since leaving school, indicating that their initial experience in the job 
market revealed a need for further education. 

Graduates also endorsed the idea of an occupational education course in 
high school to aid students in job hunting. 

Cultural stereotypes were not evident frofn the responses of VE graduates 
concerning goals and future plans. Girls wanted to work, even after mar- 
riage. All the graduates were future-oriented and proud of their cultural 
heritage. The graduates were quite willing to migrate, apparently recog- 
nizing the economic limitations of their home city. About one-third of the 
VE graduates did not expect to attain their ideal work choice in life. 

As with other groups interviewed, the parents of VE graduates had been 
passively supportive of their children's education, but did not actively 
participate in school activities. 

Dropouts 

Dropouts came from poor families, and often were themselves principal 
wage-earners. The need to get a job was of primary concern to them and, 
indeed, was the major reason for leaving schooK 

The dropouts' perceptions of vocational education indicated their em- 
phasis on the potential benefits which might be gained by an increased 
level of skills. The typical VE student was described as one who has to 
make a living, who is interested in Veal" things, and who is too poor to 
make it in college. The dropouts themiielves listed learning a skill which 
would increase their chance of getting a job and making a living as princi- 
pal reasons for entering vocational education programs. 
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The post-high school experience of most of the dropouts included employ- 
ment of some type as well as some form of vocational or on-the-job training. 
Several respondents reported periods of unemployment, indicating some dif- 
ficulty in finding jobs. 

Job hunting itself left many of the dropouts with the feeling that young 
people were viewed unfavorably by employers. They felt that both age and 
ethnicity were factors affecting the availability of jobs. 

Particularly interesting were the dropouts' attitudes toward Mexican 
nationals. More than did the VE students, dropouts viewed Mexican nationals 
as direct competition. They felt that employers gave preference to Mexican 
nationals for certain jobs. Dropouts did not feel "green carders" should 
be allowed to work in the United States. 

Dropouts recognized the necessity of leaving their home city in search 
of employment. Reasons for leaving included the lack of jobs and the low 
pay level in the home city. 

For advice concerning both school and work, dropouts usually went to 
their family and friends. School personnel and employment counselors were 
rarely mentioned, indicating a .lack of interaction between school personnel 
and the dropouts while they were students. Parents were reported to support 
children's school activities, but were not actively involved. 

Occupational knowledge was seen as important by dropouts, and eight out 
of ten would have been interested in a course dealing with occupational 
awareness and job hunting while they were still in school • 

Employers 

Employers contacted viewed vocational education in the high schools 
rather positively > but many felt that the real training that young people 
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acquired canie from on-the-job experience. As one employer stated, "I think 
it is up to the schools to provide the student with entry level or basic 
skills— we will then train the student in a specific skill," 

Employers felt that high school vocational programs were doing a better 
job than general or academic programs in preparing a student for the real- 
ities of the world of work. Lack of experience," lack of skills, and the 
inability of students to present themselves favorably were the three major 
problems employers thought were fenced by young people in job-seeking. 

Employers saw language and close family ties as retarding cultural fac- 
tors for Mexican Americans. Introduction of job orientation or "human re- 
lations Courses" in the high schools were seen by employers as the best 
methods of alleviating job hunting problems' among youth, especially Mexican 
American youth. Employers felt that closer cooperation with schools and 
increased placement activities by the schools would benefit job-bound students. 

Parents_ 

parents of VE students were heads of moderate sized, relatively stable 
families. Their main concern was about economic problems, a fact not sur- 
prising since their socioeconomic status was low. 

Parents were supportive of theiv children's education experience, en- 
couraging them to complete high school. Their perceptions of what the 
school should do included general skills training as well as specific tech- 
nical training* They felt vocational education would be beneficia"?. to 
their children, but they were not as enthusiastic about these programs as 
were VE students. 

parents felt their children would get a job or go to college upon gradu- 
ation from high school, althougli they were less optimistic about the occupational 
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level that could be achieved by their children than were students themselves, 
Succ/iss was defined as "job .satisfaction" rather than the amount of money 
made, and this attitude corresponds to that of VE students. 

Parents, like VE students, did not fit a cultural stereotype. They 
favored women working even more strongly than the students, perhaps because they 
recognized the practical benefits of a second income in a family group. 
Parents were future-oriented, and were proud of their ethnic heritage. 

In general, the need for their children to make a living was of major 
concern to parents. 

Community and School 

Community and school informants interviewed generally exhibit a positive 
attitude toward vocational education. Many, however, expressed reservations 
about the adequacy and administration of high school vocational education 
as a career alternative for Mexican American youth. 

Some community and school people felt that vocational programs were not 
meeting local needs because of inadequate instruction. They believed that 
many Mexican American children received inadequate or no counseling at all 
and, consequently, school districts needed to expand and improve counseling 
services. Some felt that Mexican American students were often channeled 
or "dumped" into vocational education and, therefore, they could not whole- 
heartedly endorse existing vocational programs. They wished to see a better 
screening process for prospective vocational students. In addition, many 
persons interviewed believed that more Mexican American students should be 
encouraged to attend a college or university, for they viewed vocational 
education as a secondary choice. It became evident that vocational education 
still suffers from an image problem in the Mexican American community. 
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[j.^^:$pite the reservations toward vocational education expressed by commu- 
nity and school people, they felt that many of these problems could be over- 
come by initiating changes in school systems and by modifying attitudes in 
the community. They called for more inter- and intra-school commiinicationi 
among vocational teachers, counselors, administrators and the community at 
large. Such changes could be stepping stones to a more general acceptance 
of voc£±ion:5i1 education as a viable career alternative for all youth, par- 
ticularly for MexTician American youth. 

Coirauuni ty and school informants were in agreement, however, that voca- 
'tional. urograms did a bett-er job than general or academic programs in pre- 
paring::youth for employment. Most felt that young people acquired occupa- 
tionaJ skills mainly through on-the-job experience, on their own initiative, 
or thrffifiugh high schmol vocational programs. Although many did not believe 
that cc3«unity colleges provided good job-oriented training, they indicated 
that these types -of institutions will become increasingly important in the 
future. 

Coraunity and school respondents citsd an almost equal number of advan- 
tages as of disadvantages for Mexican American students participating in 
vocatiQiTial education. The disadvantages correspond to the above-cited 
reserv.atiions concerning vocational education, while the advantages included 
the provision of work experience and skill training which could lead to 
opportunities for better joijs and higher wages. 

Ooinmunity and school respondents listed several areas in which they 
believed students would encounter problems in obtaining jobs. Lack of jote 
and low wases locally were se^en as major problems, particularly in the 
south Texas, and border arees. Inadequacies in training and education, poor 
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job orientation, and lack of experience were seen as problems characteristic 
of youth in general. Bad work habits and negative work attitudes were also 
seen as. being detrimental to the employability of young people. In addition, 
they saw Mexican American youth encountering other difficulties. Language 
problems, an inability to sell themselves to employers," discrimination, and 
the "green card" competition in the border areas, considerably hindered the 
employment possibilities for Mexican American youth. Some respondents felt 
that low aspirations and a seeming lack of confidence in job-seeking were 
negative factors associated with Mexican American cultural background* On 
the other hand, others believed that being bilingual was a tremendous asset 
possessed by many Mexican American young people, but that it was not fully 
utilized by them. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



The Manpower Background 

The nation has been in the throes o1 developing a manpower policy 
throughout the 1960's and into the 1970's, cind in the past two or three 
years states themselves have been concerned with manpower polity. Gen- 
erally speaking, manpower policy would encompass a study of the labor force 
and the supply of jobs and developing jobs, the resultant demand for work- 
ers to fill those jobs (especially in terms of the education and training 
needed to fill them), and finally the matching of workers with jobs. Since 
the early 1960's the nation has not been able to supply adequately educated, 
trained workers to fill developing jobs. Since the education and training 
received in vocational education is more directly related to the labor force 
than other education at the high school level, it must be an Integral part 
of manpower policy in the state, and the very success of manpower policy may 
depend upon the pattern of vocational education. With this in mind, it is 
well to look at some of the broad aspects of manpower, especially in terms 
of the role of vocational education, before proceeding to recomnendations 
resulting from this project* 

In terms of the demand for workers in the State of Texas due to 
expansion and replacement for the period 1968-1975, it is important to 
notice that more than a quarter of a million, or 20 percent, of all the 
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jobs developed during this period will be in clerical occupations. This 
is closely follov/ed by professional and technical jobs, which make up 18.8 
percent of the developing jobs, and service occupations at 18 percent. 
Approximately 8.2 percent of the demand is for sales workers. These per- 
centages indicate that more than two-thirds of the developing jobs to which 
vocational education can relate are in white-collar and service categories. 
Blue-collar jobs make up only 23 percent of the total—almost evenly split 
between craft and semiskilled occupations. The farmer and farmworker 
category makes up only 1 percent of the total. Mexican American workers on 
a statewide basis are much less likely to fill white-collar jobs than are 
Anglo Americans and more likely to fill blue-collar and farm jobs. All of 
this is very significant for vocational education, as it can be a major 
vehicle for imparting the training which will aid in matching workers with 
jobs, and it especially can be the vehicle to educate and train Mexican 
Americans so that they will have an equitable share of the better paying, 
more highly skilled jobs. 

Unfortunately, the statev/ide experience of vocational education would 
indicate that it does not serve as this important manpower vehicle, either 
generally or for Mexican Americans specifically, and it will not serve in 
the future if past trends are to continue. True, there has been an increase 
in the number of students enrolled in vocational education in recent years, 
and more than 40 percent of all high school students have some vocational 
courses today. However, this percentage is less than the percent in voca- 
tional education twenty years ago. More important, however, is the distri- 
bution of these courses. In the 1971-72 school year, more than 53 percent 
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of VE students enrolled in Useful Homeniaking. When vocational agriculture 
is added, more than 70 percent of all VE students are involved in just these 
two areas. The number in vocational agriculture alone is more than five times 
the total number of job opportunities estimat^^d for the 1968-75 period. 
Even in the face of this imbalance, the number of teacher units has in- 
creased in both of these areas. While a majority of all jobs which can 
be related to vocational education are developing in the clerical, sales, 
health, and technical occupations, less than 11 percent of all VE students 
are enrolled in courses related to these occupations. It is apparent that 
far too few students are enrolled in these areas, and Mexican American 
students are even less likely to be enrolled in them. 

In summary, this look at the manpower environment indicates that 
Mexican Americans are poorly represented in the statewide labor force, and ■ 
historically there has been a gap between developing jobs and vocational 
patterns which would affect all VE students-^especially the Mexican 
American VE students. 

The Nature of These Recommendations 

One of the objectives of this project was to submit recommendations 
to the Texas Education Agency for possible assistance to the agency itself 
and to others concerned with Mexican American youth and vocational/techni- 
cal education in the state and elsewhere. The recommendations were made 
on the basis of the analysis of data gathered, reinforced by observation 
and discussion in the field. 
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This study has been a limited empirical attempt to understand the 
dynamics of some phenomena which previously had not been we^l understood. 
If the research effort has been earthbound and cautious* the reconmendations 
stemming out of the project's work are limited and specific— limited in the 
sense that they are bound by the parameters of the project, and specific in 
the sense that they may now be acted upon realistically by the individuals 
and agencies concerned. 

Recommendations are functions of needs, felt or perceived. The authors 
have accepted the roles of interpreters and synthesizers of the needs ex- 
pressed, directly or indirectly, by the respondents and informants. They 
have also accepted the responsibility of indicating other needs, perceived 
from the vantage point of analysts who," perhaps, have been able to see a 
larger picture of some phenomena than those who are involved with- them on 
a day-to-day basis. A number of the recommendations only could have come 
about through the year-and-a-half research experience. 

The recommendations are divided under three rubrics: General Recommen- 
dations, Recommendations Specific to Mexican American Youth, and Recormien- 
dations for Further Research. It is recognized, of course, that this pro- 
ject was exclusively oriented to Mexican Americans, and this fact cannot 
but influence all recommendations of the first two categories to some de- 
gree. As noted in the full report, however, there were instances in which 
total educational and community structures had to be seen in order to 
place properly the situation of Mexican Americans, especially Mexican 
American youth. And, as one looks at those recormiendations directed to 
the situation of Mexican American youth, with some modification, it is 
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possible to envision their applicability to other minority groups or to 
other socially and economically deprived segments of the general population. 
The classification of recommendations under I or II is a matter of organ- 
ization, not of content, for the substance of any statement may be seen as 
possibly influencing others anywhere along the total array of recommenda- 
tions in either category. 

L General Recommendations 

A. Career Education 

A major development which has attracted the attention and dedication 
of many of those who have witnessed the growing gap between the educational 
system and the world of work is career education. Without doubt, the need 
for continuing study of the importance of career education and the need to 
incorporate findings, whenever possible, into existent structures is af- 
firmed. In regard to career education, the following recommendations are 
made. 

1. Oc cupational Information 

Student respondents in this study were not fully informed about 
vocational /technical alternatives, and the diffusion of information con- 
cerning these alternatives was more informal than formal. Based on obser- 
vations made in the field and through well-documented sources^ it is evi- 
dent that the critical period for school dropouts— especially for Mexican 
Americans--is considerably earlier than the last three years of high school, 
although this is the level of the school population from which almost all 
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the respondents were drawn. We found that many students drop out of school 
because they simply do not see its value as a vehicle to the world of work. 

ThM li> a Kzal need to ^toAt total coazqa inf^oAjm- 
Uon 06 an int^gKatad pcuit o{^ tkz cuAMOLim tanJLij in 
plmoAij iithool and to ^oXaln tlvi^ a6 ' 0|! om^cota 
th/ioagh pKmoAij and ^^dondoAtj 6d\ool6. 

An UhznXxoJL poAt o^ coAee/i inionmation i>hoiild in- 
cladt dompldtz dttaUU, appnjopAiatz to gfiadz IzvoZd^.of^ 
vocational/tzcbiical pn.og^am and oppo^tuivuU2M at: 4econ- 
doALj Olid po6t'&zconda.iy hokooJU in thz tommiXij and in 
thz local oAza. 
2. Counseling 

One of the most important ancillary training services is occupational 
counseling. In this regard, it should be noted that a majority of all sampled 
students, both VE and Non-VE, ranked a steady job at graduation as their most 
inportant post-high school alternative. Furthermore, most in-school students 
and VE graduates rank as their three most important problems in relation to 
their post-high school plans, 

--How to get a job, 

--Uhere to look for a job, and 

--The type of education and training needed for the specific jobs. ' 
Even students who had dropped out of school felt strongly about 
this, and put extremely heavy emphasis on the need for occupational infor- 
mation. However, routine school counseling can be, and often is, a perfunctory 
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activity: counselors are overburdened with bookkeeping chores and, typi- 
cally, are assigned several hundred counselees. In the particular schools 
surveyed, it appeared that most students required considerably more atten- 
tion regarding career possibilities than could be handled in rapid, routine 
sessions. There is generally a lack of adequate counseling staff and a 
lack of adequate counseling time for each student. Of the graduates inter- 
viewed, more than four out of ten found jobs on their own, approximately 
four percent were helped by a school counselor^ and none were aided by the 
Texas Employment Commission. 

Another part of the counseling problem is that counselors seem 
have very little occupational information or awareness. This need is 
typically not mat in their university education^ and the general require- 
ment that counselors be teachers does not enhance their occupational knowl- 
edge. There is little testing for aptitudes and interest in occupational 
education areas .and relatively little knowledge of the students' alterna- 
tive post-high school vocational/technical opportunities. Many of the 
students and graduates surveyed indicated that they were not encouraged to 
go into vocational education by counselors and teachers. , This lack of a 
strong occupational ly oriented training background on the part of counselors 
and teachers adds to the difficulty of proper vocational education planning. 
About half of the dropouts said that vocational education classes which 
they wanted to attend were full, and almost a third said that they were 
interested in courses which were available at other schools but not at 
their own. Finally, there was a widespread feeling (from more than half of 
the community respondents) that many Mexican American students were placed 
in vocational education programs only because they were Mexican American. 
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R ECOmmATW HS 

d(iOi!lop(Ld faG^ccca a itudait and coai!.icie'i--tc/iac tha 
couii^clox lb a ^mciiionoJiij oq t/ic "it/i tcn)" und moKa 
thz advocjcUd oj$ tha co/tee^ ueedi OjJ a student- -^hoiiid be 
.uvUicUQ,d at toicaA gxadQ^ and should conUnut tkwagh kigh 
^dwol 60 that a ^tudrnV.-^ oivcLidndt^^ tliQ. po-t^^ibilititii 
in tlid woM oi m>\k g/iow6 o-i ht doc.i. 

We dtdZ that thd n^tqaiAQMrnit tha,t coan6cXo^ come 
inxjm tmdioA KaniUi ^hoM be oZLniLnat^d, and tAainJng in 
occupational counbcting -hhouid be made a xcqaiicjncnt jjo/i 
^ccondan^y school coumt^on^ on. that ^uch coimcto-u ^Iwatd 
aZ Icaiit ha\jc occupaJloial cauiUioZing expC/Ueiice. 

CouifUiOlo^U should make special cHontb to andzMtand 
tht special 60U>ltivltiu o^ minonJXtj iiurfenti. 

CoumcloA^ should gU oiit-o(^-6choot placmcwt expcA- 
icnct oi 60on pouiblc SmmoJi mptotjmavt i^ilth the 
TtKa6 Emploijmmt ComnuA^ion, oAAangtd in coUaboKotion 
lO-ctfi school dUthict^j mgkt ^uppltj tliu expedience. 

Coun^eloA^ should m^k ^ouXinety lOiXh placmcnZ poJi- 
mxnet, tf^peciaUy tho6e of^ the Tcxa6 Emploijmyit CommaUon, 
{^on the puKpo^c 0|J testing the occupational intViut and 
aptitude 0|5 ^tadentii arid deviiZsping thei/i om occupational 
oi^oAenuh. 
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Each zoan^zto^ should mddavo^ to inf^o^ hmitlf^ 
6tudQ,nl liecLcng^ and attUwdoA at exp^eA<scd in thz -^cpo^t 
0^ tkU and otkoA awaloqoii^ p^ojzcitii. 

Innovative apimachd^ to c^vitvi toixudiinq ^kould be 
mdoH^zd Oh. inaaQU/icit.<id, Ghoup cou}UiQJUng could be 
bmziiX to all \JE ^tadz^iti,, bat zxpzoMMg to dli^advan- 
tagcd minonAXy 6tud<inti>. Thoindd ghoup Cjoumolon^ on. 
tza^tkthrtAainoM in QHjoup dynatniOi and tcJitVi touMoZing 
(oA in tkz Ghoup Guidance Vhoghm) could kzaak many 6tu- 
dznt!i} and, mohz opm and ^/lank di6cu6Uon ojj caA.Q.2A p/Lofa- 
tm6 coatd be dii(uXzd than muld be iJotmd in h.o\juUnz 
djoan^zLLng ^c^6ion6, 
3. Work Orientation Course 

Students in this survey expressed strong support for the idea of 
inclusion of a special course in the high school curriculum which would 
directly relate to problems of the world of work, specifically those prob- 
lems related to seeking a job. As a whole, the first preference of stu- 
dents upon graduation from high school was to find a steady job. Although 
VE students felt more capable of finding a job, all students felt that 
such pre-job-seeking preparation was important. Female students, especially, 
expressed a strong need for this type of in-school orientation. 

RECommmoM 

School 6y6tm^"in conjunction uoitk tho. Texas Employ- 
mmt Commi66ion oh. mlk otkoA plAcmznt agdncitt- -should 
takz the nzcz/i^oAy U^p6 in cu/oiicuim hdvi^ion to include 
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a job' 'bunking pn.zp(ViaX.o^ coa/vta. fiO^ oM ^tadnntd. T/u^i 

should be a IzgAJUjncuta cAaiit ccan^t, dinanczd by iund^ 

attocattd ioA vocatio^wii/ tzduticaZ t/uiiYiLng. 
4. Placement Services 

The deficiencies of students in approaching the world of work, 
their expressed desire for job-hunting preparation, their intent to enter 
the labor market after graduation, and the unimpressive job history of VE 
graduates, all point to the need for early placement counseling and place- 
ment services. Traditionally, it has not been the function of secondary 
schools to assist their graduates in obtaining employment. This is a 
corollary to the assumed role of secondary schools as a gateway to college 
and university work. (Interestingly enough, many colleges and uni versi^ties 
are very involved in job placement. Perhaps this grows out of the concep- 
tion that in post-university alternatives, "a steady job" assumes a super- 
ordinate priority, and that the university is the gateway to the better 
opportunities within the labor force.) Those secondary schools which serve 
the educational needs of minority groups or of poverty groups— as indicated 
by the student respondents in this study who are both minority and afflicted 
by poverty would do well to reconsider their services to the communities 
from which they get their students. In this study, such students have 
repeatedly shown their concern about opportunities for post-school jobs* 
To educators sensitive to the needs of youth, the recognition that a young 
person may wish to abandon the possibility of a brighter future goal in 
favor of an immediate job is vexing, and the fact that many schools should 
even facilitate such abandonment is dis:heartening. However, it is hardly 
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a matter of debate. These young people are honestly expressing a need; 
a need which generally is not met* 

RECOMMEWATIOM 
School dliit/uctii should tiitabtUh ptatmt^it u»u>ti 
[^ithin ktgh schools to (i66i6t' job-bomd gfiadaatz^S md 
dAopout^ to optimizt i^hcuttvt^ pottntiAl thty my havo. {^on. 
the. taboK mJiktt. In Texcw, a f^toMiblt approach mold be 
tht toUabonjotion Oj$ school di^tAictii and loonl oHit^^ 
OjS thd Texoi ImploymtYit CommU^uon in the. cAecUxon and 
mxinttnancQ. oi in-^chool piacmtnt aaiti. 
5. In-Service Training 

The recommendations above could involve school officials, coun- 
selors, school placement personnel, and, in no small measure, teachers. 
The importance of teachers, especially of teachers in vocational education 
programs, as resources to whom students resort for career guidance, occu- 
pational knowledge, and job placement was well documented in this study. 

REcomEmTjof^s 

School cLUtAlcX^ should inUiatt ^n-4e/iU'Cce caktaJi 
and odtufiOtionaJL tnainlnQ {^ok thoJji poMcnnal. 

Ml tvich poMonnzl ^koaZd be app^aldtd o{^ tht itdiinQ^ 
and attctudo^ Oj{ ^tude.nt6 and should be give.n a ivJll ohi- 
e.ntation to the: chmginQ fitquAAmtntii o^S the. labofi ma/iktt 
locxdiy and A.Q.3ionaJUy , and thay Jt^hovJid be made mojit o{^ 
tho. QjompleXt Aonge o^ mnpoi/jQA-n.eZaJ:Q.d agQ.ncltii, acJUMitiu, 
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oiid 6(>Avic(^b avcutohlz to thm, to -itcde^tti, to d/iopoiU^, 
oiid to 2^*Lxdiiat(U> , i^ith 4ac/i inio^rration thttj ^iioiitd dA^- 
ciu>6 and dzvdiop neiu dimyibion^ t^jWiin tli(LiA om 'lolz^, 
o/i n)M ai tilt po^'!>iblz (Ui-tabtUlunant Ojj Koiti^, de- 
voted to a^iiUtinq ^tudznZi, into tht mnld ojj wo/ife. 

B. Organization and Planning 

From a point of view which encompasses vocational/technical education 
in the state as a whole and in the ten target communities specifically, a 
number of observations may be made concerning the organization and planning 
of vocational programs. While many organizational and planning deficien- 
cies have been encountered during the course of this project, some produc- 
tive innovations have been seen, and some other possibly productive inno- 
vations have been suggested. There are several areas, however, in which 
many deficiencies were especially noticed. 

1, Manpower 

As expected, throughout the state and in the communities sur- 
veyed most Mexican American workers are concentrated in blue-collar, low- 
skilled, low-paying jobs. On the other hand, in every school district 
surveyed, the Mexican American is over-represented in vocational education 
programs. This could be of benefit in times of manpower crises, for if 
vocational courses were designed to meet labor market needs over-represen- 
tation could correct some of the labor force inequities. At the present 
time, even though production agriculture and useful homeinaking were left 
out of available local data, the composition of the other courses taken 
by disproportionately large numbers of Mexican Americans does not match 
either local or state labor force trends, 
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Generally speaking, the composition of vocational education 
courses in all areas continues the pattern of inequity developed in the 
labor force in that the Mexican American is far less likely to be enrolled 
in white-collar courses— technical , distributive education or office edu- 
cation--and far more likely to be over-represented in blue-collar courses 
for trade and industry. Some over-representation in the blue-collar area 
might be positive if the courses lead to entry level, apprenticeship, or 
skilled jobs. Even so, substantial over-representation of the Mexican 
American in trade and industry courses at the expense of white-collar 
oriented courses is not in his best interest. 

While recent trends in the allocation of vocational teacher 
units indicate that the units devoted to vocational homemaking and vocation- 
al agriculture constitute a smaller percentage of all vocational teacher 
units than in the past, the absolute number of teacher units in each of 
these areas has continued to increase. The increase in vocational home- 
making has been substantial— from less than 1700 teacher units in 1963 to 
more than 2400 teacher units in 1973, 

Because the range of occupational training provided within the 
trades and industries group is so broad, it is not possible to make a 
single general or inclusive statement concerning the appropriate level of 
enrollnisnt for this group. Each of the specific courses of instruction 
should be evaluated individually. 

In summary, in every school district surveyed, Mexican American 
students are more likely than Anglo American students to be enrolled in 
vocational education. While most of the developing job opportunities which 
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can be related to vocational education are in white-collar occupations, 
Mexican American students are more likely to be enrolled in vocational 
courses which are inappropriate to developing better job opportunities and 
which tend to perpetuate the inequitable distribution of better paying jobs. 

A toAgeA pc'rceiiiage liigh school ^-tuden^ need 
to be exposed to vocational zducation. 

r/ie cLititAibuuUon oi couA^e olloAing^ ^houid coincide, 
with job6 available in the local labon. moAkU) o^whzn job6 
O/ta not availabl2, in a local dzpn.(i66zd oAza, i^ith ^taZz on. 
fLQ.Qional labon. moJikU n.Q.q\wizmznt6 , To achizvz tki^, thoAZ 
>ihoti£d be ci i^UibUay\Ual reduction in UJt^ziul kormmkinq and 
agnicidXaAt covJau and a 6ab^tantail incAza^z in didtAi- 
bativz zducation, oHico. cdacaXA.on, technical, and health 

COAZ COViMU' 

Special ziiohU should be made to analyze the corvtcnt 
0|S blue- collaA job opponjtaniti^ in the local labon. tnoAkct 
in ulation to the content o^ tAade and indtistAy o^iVUQ^ to 
a^cQAtain ujhich co"Ju^ an.e moKC UkUy to lead to thJlled 
job6Jhe u^e oiva/uabl^ 6ach a& cuAAent and iuXuAe job 
opeyiinQ6f oppohtaniti^ ioA advancement, compoAotive wage 
ica£exs, availab.iLUij OjJ appn.^ntLce&hip opponXanA^UoA , and 
the match betwJeen tAoining and job openings, mold aid in 
^tabli^liing tAjxininq pnloAiti^. 

Each school dLbtAiot should pnodace a neadlly avail- 
able, annual public document uJkich should include the 
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total nmboA lilgh ^dwol ^tad(i}itt> bij mjcx ^d^iCo.tivKil^ 
p^'gnmt> and an Uhiic b'iQ.akdcm ^01 t/ic^ic ^i tadc^vti in 
vocrutional aducation by vuViuctioncit ccitego'wc.i. 
2. Vocational Education Record Keeping 

The greatest difficulty met in the course of this project was 
the lack of well-organized data concerning vocational education. At local 
levels there were major deficiencies in record keeping. In sofne districts 
a rule of thumb seems to have been to keep only those records which are 
requin^d by local, state, or national regulations, but not records which 
could assist local districts in better evaluating the effectiveness of 
their vocational programs. A case in point might be follow-up records for 
vocational graduates. These records are, in many instances, flimsy and, 
at times, inaccurate. It is possible to get a better idea of the post- 
high school progress of many VE graduates by informally interviewing a 
teacher who had helped train and place them, who keeps in touch with them, 
and who may continue to assist them with subsequent job placements, than 
by looki-ng at partial, fragmented official records kept in a school office. 
It is recognized, of course, that record keeping is an exponentially growing 
responsibility for school officials, counselors, and teachers and that it 
must be kept to manageable dimensions, or schools would float away in a 
sea of paper. On the other hand, if vocational/technical education is to 
have meaning as a truly viable secondary educational alternative, it must 
be subjected to evaluation and scrutiny which, in most cases, can best be 
accomplished by the inspection of carefully documented records, Much^ then, 

would depend upon the value a school district— or the community to which it 
pertains— places on vocational/technical and career-^education. 
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We commend the recent attempts of the Texas Education Agency to 
computerize some of this local vocational educational data at the state 
level; however, it is still in a form which is difficult to use and re- 
quires refinement. The frustration of evaluation is heightened, and the 
difficulty of meaningful organization and planning is increased, when data 
on courses and students in production agriculture and useful homemaking are 
not even received from local vocational education programs. This much is 
certain: the dynamics of vocational/technical education in Texas cannot 
be well comprehended unless there Is adequate record keeping on both local 
and state levels. 

RECOMMEWATTOMS 
AccuAOtt dcuta ^hoiitd bz ktpt cut tkz local Izvzl on 
all pAOQn.ami>, cou/i^ei, t^itollmzyvU , and kdy ^oclodmo- 
QfuxpkLc in{^on.rf)cuUon on ^tudznt6 to be {^ohi^ojidQ.d to the 
TexoA EdaccuUon kgzncy ^ofi compate/uzation. Jimz data, 
should encompoi^ pn.odacLtLon aqnItvJitiJJia, and aieiSu£ homa- 
ma\iuiq, {^ofi icuZuAt to incZadz th^t data, mako^ it vnpo^- 
^iblz to oA^aAi accuAjatoIy vocational tdacation pn.o- 
g^ei^ at local IcvcIa, 

A& an aid to o^ayiization and plannlnQ thoAH ^houZd 
bz matntatncd ioUouo-up fictofid^ on t/E qfiaduato^ Kc- 
goAdtng thuA job& and pay Kcttivcd and uoh^hoA ok not 
tkt job4 we/ie tnaiyiing- related, Compa/iablc n.ccon.d^ on 
Non-VE Q^adiiatdii and dAopout^ muld aJUo aid in an cvaZ- 
aation o{^ vocatioyial. p/iogmm. 
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SdicoL ciibtlidtt bhould YCict ]:ucxLtic!> ic that. 

(ivaiuaticii vcccitioiial cducaticn pxcq'icdnh can be made. 

on a ba.^ls, Tim Texai Education A.j^'naj biwuid 

continue it6 cii^v^tt^ to coiipiitciizt aU vocaticnat edu- 

cation i\:{^onii]a.tion in a io>m idiich a cayilij undc^i^Uand- 

abic. and MiadUij ubabiii. 
3. Occupational Supply/Demand Data 

Even when a local school district maintains full and accurate 
records on vocational education, there are still organizational and plan- 
ning problems because of the paucity of supply/demand data at the local 
level. The Texas Employment Commission provides labor force data on an 
industrial basis by Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA), and 
there is a broad occupational breakdown contained in census data every 
ten years, but there is no occupational demand data available on a con- 
tinuous basis. In addition, virtually no attempt has been made to collect 
occupational supply data on a state or local basis. 

The data problem makes it difficult to check the student's per- 
ception of what jobs exist against the reality of the job market. It is 
difficult for planners to decide which courses to offer in the fields of 
health care, data processing, cosmetology, and business, even when it is 
known that Non-VE students show a preference for courses in these areas. 
It is not surprising, then, that three out of four community respondents 
in this project contend that vocational education courses prepare the 
student for anything but the world of work. The problem is complicated 
further by the fact that local school districts must rely upon statewide 
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sources for this data, for they usually do not have the staff, time, or 
competence to deal adequately with the problem. 

tmidation ccwtaimd in •the. Tiw\d Anniuzt RzpO'tt oi tha 
Advl^o-iy Couiitit ^Ofi T(iduiicai-\/ocatLonal Edacation in 
Texai tliat tlid Statt Boa^J ojj EdacdtLon a-b^ign top pu,ox- 
iZij to tht dttign and implmantation a .iiappttj/dnmand 
inf^ohmtion 6iptm {^on. tha ^toXo,. 

lliu data should bo, avaHabla in occapajtlonal cote- 
go^ce4, fa/tofeen iiilo ^rianij 6iibh(Lading.i^ 6o that, {^on. example, 
•it u pob-Ubto, to dttoAmind a 6tad(L}it i^lth a vocation- 
al ddacaJxon ^paclatization in tKadz and indu^Viy i^ 
tAJOuinzd i^on. a ttthnltalt ^mUkitlzd, o^ ^bJMad job, oK 
peAhap6 /loi tiia nacoM^aAy tyxi^-iinQ to become an a^^i^tant 
o/L app^tnticz laading up to a ^luIZad position, 

T/ui 6yi>tm should bo, davdopad in cooptnation with 
ongoing e^^o/its tha Texoi EmploymQ,\xt Comrii^^ion to 
2S'tabtUh a fac/tteA occapationat data ba^o. ion. tho, htoXt. 

local school di/itAicU 6iiculd toopoAaZt by pn.o\}iding 
local supply iniomation and working Lotalhj wW\ tha 
Texa6 Emptoyt)mvt Comni^^ion to b^tak dom occupational 
cate^O'U^i to ^ack an txtcivt tliat iX mil be cIqjoa that 
the \;ocaliQnaL zdacat/.on 6tLid(Lnt i^ fyiaining ion. an Q,xli>tlng 
on. dcvdtoping job in tlio, local aKQ,a oK in the ^tate. 
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4. Course and Curriculum Orientation 

Student responses to items in the A/B questionnaire and an inspe 
tion of current and projected labor market needs in the state, regions of 
the state, and local communities should lead school districts to make modi 
fications in courses and curricula in order to respond to these insights 
in current situations. Some examples are as follows: 

a- Female Orientation . With the exception of programs in dis- 
tributive education, office occupations, and home economics, the major 
interest of secondary school vocational/technical education has been di- 
rected toward jobs held by blue-collar males. This study has indicated 
that Mexican American girls, perhaps the most tradition-oriented of female 
youth in the state, are breaking with time-honored bounds upon women. By 
inference, if these young women show signs of a new orientation, this may 
be occurring with even greater vigor among Blacks and Anglo Americans. 
Female respondents in this study indicated a strong preference for jobs 
upon graduation, were very supportive of vocational education for all in 
the schools, and were even more supportive of in-school job hunting pre- 
paration than their male counterparts. In these instances, the responses 
of male respondents were supportive and tended in the same direction. 
Many of the school and community respondents felt strongly that female VE 
students have been neglected in the overall organization of current high 
school vocational education programs. 

Voung women utafi Q/ie,ajtQA acce4-& to tkz labo/i mankU 
and young men 6uppo^ tki(> cUipviation, Givm tkU (UpuatLon, 
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cuid tilt cImigviQ -fabo.t tinxkct, it ii> mcLndatoxij that -t/io/ic 
. be cm txpanuon cctmci in (U-!itukit,ive dducaticn, 
of^^ice edacatioR, and htaitb coAt. 

TftcAc ii> citiiO a need to dtvttop cota6G/5 /Jo/i giAts 
bQijond tlio^tt which tuoaCd placz HiQji} in thd tAadlUonal 
(^mcitc (>jii]plOif)mit o/teoi, inctading ciWiiaala h'/uc/i mij 
have, been ou.ginaltij uxei^ed a6 ^oltty i^ltliui .t/ie niaicu- 
tuie p/iovinct, 

b. Non-VE Students . When Non-VE students indicated their three 
most important post-high school alternatives, one of these was post-secon- 
dary vocational/technical education. They had not, however, been attracted 

''C.ational programs in high school. It bears mention, however, that 
their orientation to jobs and to a job hunting course did not differ appre- 
ciably from that of VE students. 

R£C()M^^5^JpATI0^< 

Somt jjo/un occupational onlmtation should be in- 
cCuded in tkz acadmia ^tconda/iy cuuvUciitwn. VocatLonaU 
te^chiLcxit o^^tninQ^ ^bhotdd be txpandzd and betted pAe^eitied 
to aiZ ^tudmti>. I(( moKc atViactivc pn.ogn.am6 lOoAt iwtxo- 
dacdd at -the ^^condanxj Uvtl, tim monc ^tadcnt^ ioho akz 
concvintd mXh thuA placu in tht L^jonld of^ won.k muld 
^tlccX vocajtional cdaaation, 

c. Pre-Apprenticeship . One of the best methods of entry into 
better paying blue-collar jobs (as well as into other jobs where good 
wages are protected through collective bargaining) is apprenticeship 
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programs. Where a collective bargaining agreement exists, these programs 
are generally administered jointly by labor and management. The programs 
develop employability, .guarantee a wage with regular increases while 
serving an apprenticeship, and result in one's recognition as a skilled 
worker upon completion. Apprenticeship training is combined with on-the- 
job experience, the preferred preparation for skilled jobs. It is impos- 
sible for vocational education courses alone to give a student status as a 
skilled worker. Since some job-related training is already being done, 
there is ample precedent for the high school vocational programs to include 
still more pre-apprenticeship courses. A majority of the students inter- 
viewed for this project had never even heard of apprenticeship programs, 
only one out of ter\ parents were union members, and none of the vocational 
education graduates were currently enrolled in apprenticeship programs. 

Union leaders involved with apprenticeship programs, on the 
other hand, have reported to the project staff that there are not nearly 
enough vocational students in courses related to skills in sheet metal, 
electrical work, plumbing, and pipe fitting-all of which could lead students 
into apprenticeship programs. Also, many high school students who do take 
the tests for apprenticeship entrance appear to be deficient in the basic 
mathematics that is required. 

mOmENVATWNS 
Joint ^boA-mnagmtnt advli,ofLy comniUm should be. 
uiabUikzd in iocal commiiUiu. T/icic comnUt^e^ imiZd 
advice, vocational education adminiAtAatofL'., oi ihz nzedi 
and ohitntalioni oi thz app^ettttcaWe tAMu. TImt 
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c.o^miM:Q,e^ ^hoatd be bxoad-bcUidd to includz apprentice- 
coo/id^natou j^/iam eadi tiado. ok cAa^^t with appKzn- 
tic(^liip pKog^icuiii>, ^[ino/iULj KdpKQMiiUcuUvQ^ should otio 
b(L Included in ordoA to a^-suAd pKopdK K^p'Wt^Ucutioyi o^ 
2Jtk\vLc gn,oup6 in p^c-app^t£i'iXtce6/M'p and appK^^vUctship 
p/tyg/LO))^ . 

AppK(i}vtLc(Li> should be inctadtd in ca/idOA day pKoQKom 
in I'ligh 6diool6 aiong tuc^h labor and mnagmd\U: Miprudn- 
tatLv2^ OjJ adviJiO^ con^mitta^, 

HoiUi'toyL 1x06 a Mex^tcoiz Amt^ican rzaiuLt^ {^on. 
bultdinQ Viadu apprmtituhlp pKognjwis in oKdtn. to 
mtoiviagz Meucoiz AmeAccan youik to apply and to oa^oaz 
tJitm tqual opponXanity {^or admilt^ion, l/ocjitLonal tdaca- 
tLon adtnini^tAotou 6houZd ctcAcuxA^ tht po^^ibltcty of^ 
niinoAity KdcAaUoM i^itk ^imiloA groups in othoA cJJxu 
^uAvtytd in tkU pKojtct a6 ia)M a6 in thz ^tatc 06 a wholt. 

CcuuQ.y should be ti>tabtahdd in high, ^chool^, in 
tonMittation i\3ith tkd cippn.zntLc(^hip advisory commiXtzo,, 
wkLcJi could 4CAve pKd'appKt^ttLcie^kip expe>ueiice6 t^hich 
Iddd dJjitoXly into ^omal appKtntici^kip pKogram, Ikut 
toiMiU ^hoald incliidd mougk maXhmatic^ ^ach om 
rmxixtd in tht iiklUM to w/ucfi thd aouMU oJtt ohldntad 
40 that i>tudt\vU mcLy bMtK bg ablt to paM6 tnt/ianco. 
txminatlont. 
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d. P^rt-Timg Students.. Many disadvantaged students are faced 
with a difficult decision as tliuy reach maturity: to stay in school or to 
help earn a living for themselves or to contribute to the family income. 
This decision is often one of a yes-or-no nature. A middle ground where 
dropouts may regain access to vocational training is most often filled by 
organizational programs other than the school. It is almost as if a stu- 
dent first must be lost to the school before any attempt is made to rescue 
him. Some school districts try to structure part-time -curricula to allow 
the potential dropout to work while attending school, but these efforts 
tend to be insufficient. 

MoKQ. pat^-tu)i£ vocational p^og^ami .6koald be ui^tL' 
IuXqA by ^cki'CA. iii^ixitt^^ Th^Kz should bt mon.t cor?)p£ete 
p^cg/Lan).i--eipeccate// i\\ voCLdUonal/tachnlcaL o/LGO-i-- 
[\)IUdx muld atlow a 6tudQ.}vt to continue. w.Uh, o^ to ini- 
tiate, m educational p/iog^m ivkich mil p^qMc him (^o/i 
boXtnK oppon^tu^iUic^ in tkc labo/i io^icc, i^o that even 
i^ttilc he mit eoAn a living he i^ i^till i\x school. 
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e. . Innova tive Approaches . General skills training and cluster 
trainirog often permit students to move more easily to a variety of jobs 
upon graduation. Vocational training-after school in addition to a regu- 
lar academic curriculum, such as the Vocational Opportunities in Current 
Education (VOICE) program in the San Antonio Independent School District, 
offers students an opportunity to learn skills to meet special needs of 
their community in addition to their usual school programs. The Houston 
Independent School District has created highly specialized secondary schools* 
such as the High School for the Health Professions (in collaboration with 
the Texas Medical Center) and the High School of Performing and Visual- Arts, 
which provide integrated "vocational" curricula while optimizing interests 
and capabilities of students. 

MO'ic .umo\jcitiv(L Cippxoadm in viiZatlonaZ/tc clinical 
iiAication no^ad'to ba ddvd-opad and i^i^titiutzd iiiimnvQA 
]MUbt2. to matmizt IIhl potmUdl -Ji 4adi pxoQKam 
mi o(^{^(iA both 6-tadQ.\vU and thdiA coti 

f. Regional and State Labor Markets . Although a larcie number 
of stuisnts have stated that they would not migrate, an even greater num- 
ber noted that they would leave their home communities for better econo- 
mic opportunities elsewhere. 

RECOMMENPATION 
School dtitucti, in cvatLiatuig fcow ivM they oAd pKQr 
po/to'ig t/E UadmU ion. labon JoMiicii, 6/ioaf.d took not oiitij in 
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tlwa om cofflfflunttiei but otto in .t/ic. eiitac Acgtoii {,0-, 
poi-sibU job oppoitaiiULt!, . 

C. Post-Secondary Vocational /Technical Education 

The second most important alternative after graduation for VE students 
and the third for Non-VE students was post-secondary vocational/technical 
training. The students' preference was that this training be offered at a 
junior or community college or at a technical institute located either in 
their home community or close by. There are some implications in this 
study, therefore, for involvement of junior colleges as well as secondary 
school preparation for junior colleges. 

1 . Inter-School Cooperation 

School 'cuanselors of both VE and Non-V£ students often do not 
have constant and reliable information about the courses, curricula, ex- 
penses, out-of-school work opportunities, scholarships, and the advantages 
and disadvantages of every junior or community college or technical insti- 
tution to which they might refer students, 

^ojmmms 

Sinci> juaiO'i and cvmaiu,tij cctlmi^i ai.c nithzJt locat 
on. utitivzlij Hcjx-diij, aoaii!,d.ou ikcutd ichMt on-cmpiii 
vl!>it!> and devttop a continuing, ctoic Ualion with 
coUtgt ixdminulxoXofbi: and .iiutAucitoM. 

The. coUzgti,, on the. othd-i hand, .bkould http oKgan- 
izz vulti, iminm, and ^pec-io-C tAaining iUi.wii!> {,on 
thz comuittou in -tkoAA ficgicn to wkich tocal iclioot dii- 
-tttcti mold bi .receptive and in which thcij lwM coopcAa,te. 
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pauoncd co^itacU aiirf iyxmi iuii^un {^o-\ the. bmif^it 

Ihii cottcgc/i, tlm coimtlc-'Oi, and, akm ail^ tlid. 6tudtnU. 

2. Early Information Pi ssenii nation 

If occupational information as part of career education is intro- 
duced in school districts at the lower levels, then post-high school 
training alternatives could be easily introduced at the same time. 

REEJMMEMPAnOM 
hi{^oh.\)]CiUon XQ.gcixdoxg tht dull ^}3<ictMw} Oj$ po^t-hi^h 
6d\ool tduaaZional opjxvttuiictiC/i ^hoidd be i^tt/iodiicud to 
Uudt\it!i 06 6oon 06 pt^tubtz, mplmizing occupational 
poi^yib^ctcc^ to/uc/i mciij be opened thAough t/iociung oi 
faotli /aaio/i and 6(i\iioi zoltignh and miivtn.iiltLu^ 

3. In ter-School Currkulm Development 

School djisitricts: shmLd evaluate not only how well they prepare 
their V£ students for the labcn- market, but also how well they pre^re VE 
students for post-secondary vocational/technical training. A stuctEnt from 
a disadvantaged household or anxious to get a job cannot afford the luxury 
of wasting time. The extra hours* semesters, or years required to be re- 
trained in an area for which he presumably already has been trained is not 
■only time consuming but depressing. It is unfair for a student to approach 
a post-secondary training program with the idea that his high school voca- 
tional education courses have prepared him for it when they have really 
been inadequate in the judgment of the post-secondary institution. 
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School diAtJucl!^ ^Iwuld imk n)Uh ja^tio.i col^(LQQ^ 

zuMlciilm dzvd.oprmiit 6o that cducxiton^ at both iecoH- 
doAij and kighzA. IzvdU can ha\jz a moMi. Ktatatlt ap- 
pn^oA^al 0|J tht poAlc^manct capabitttioy^ 0|j ^tudz^vU. 

In tommu^iiti^ ^c/ieAe {^inancioZ ^g/iouAcc-s a/in 
Umltd, OK iikoAe. diipUcdtion capUoI ^qnLpw^wt might 
be pKoklbW^vz, nmnhtj ^tcondoAy and po6t-^Q,c.ondaAu in- 
^tUdUou should coltabo/iatt i^Uh school doittLcii in 
tkz lUiZ o{^ avoMablo. (^auUtioA. 
4* Inter-School Collaboration on Student Achievement 

■On this same order, school districts, junior colleges, and uni- 
versities should study the flow of curricula from one to the other so that 
a capable student has the option of moving from one level of technical 
competence to the next with a minimum of wasted time. 

RECOhmmT lOti 
Some vocjoXional/ technical zducation ttminal at 
tht ^ncondoJiy ^om aZ tho. t-^ncondoAy lz\}dLt 

and 6om aX, tho. misjvu^iXy Itvzli but, in a 6y6tm that 
pu/ipohU to mumlz^ thu pottntiol OjJ LtM UudantM, 
hiiiiiclznt oppontmUy ^hoaid be pkovidzd by alt iwti- 
tatco)!^ 0(5 Im^ning ioK 6tad<inX^ who6<i tducationaZ oa- 
piKaXionl fuAd thay uach tho. cidmination o{^ ^kilt and 
knoi^zdgt eac/i pnA.oK IzvdL 
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5. Pr iorities for Comiiiunvty CollBags 

Student respondents, both VE and Non-VE, included post-secondary 
vocational/technical education as one oif their principaii alternatives after 
graduation. (And, interestingly £nDu?rr., so Afd students surveyed else- 
where in fcT.e state by the Texas: State Technical Institui-e.) The demands 
on community and junior colleges: appear lo oe growing. 

The. TncUi Edaontion Agenci/ md otiioA eii-t^cc-i Ojj 
riitato, govmmtyvt coiiceAiied ncitk voccuUonaZ/t(ic.h\vical 
education should coA^ultLj cciuxdcA tkz g^oi^idg mpoK- 
taricz o(i comuwUij and jiuK:^^ caUtegc^ in thl^ c^^^a, 
i^'nm app^opAlatz, txpddtaluj lAoAt labok ioKct dmmdii, 
both pAC/iCfii and (JuXuAe, indiciitt ^p^(uaUz^d natd^ my 
6e bij ^adi coUngoM, iusih piio^Utj should be ^ivm 
to tht expa^ti-ton poU-^e,cciAaxy \jocaZLonat-tQ.chiical • 

pKOQKOM. 

D. Communication 

In this study, the network-including students, parents, employers, 
teachers, counselors, and administrators in the schools, and the community 
-was found to have a number of gaps. Regardless of other factors which 
may be present to create, sustain, and even widen such gaps, one factor 
is always present: poor communication. It certainly appears ev^ident that 
the network cannot operate effectively unless these gaps are narrowed or 
bridged. 
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1. The Vocational Education Teacher 

The role of the vocational education tea^'^'r^ tends to be much 
moie than a teacher has already been mentioned, Sdp-.w thin the school 
system may diminish his importance, but within tte.Sj.rriE he is closest 
to the VE student and, for some purposes, he is u:lo^- . c limited number 
of Non-VE students who have not been under his ti^te^vr/e. He is, on the one 
hand, a respected craftsman who knows his field mc.. r the. other,' a special 
kind of teacher who is not stationed behind a lecnsT^irjXiwho works at the 
side of his students and often instructs them on a; o?^^i^-;T.->.one basis. There 
is much to be learned from this relationship betweff^Tr^?-r:sr and student; 
and this is of special note when the student come^ >ii..v : :a deprived back- 
ground. Not all of the aspects of the relationshfe- c: ii- duplicated by 
others in the system, but the treatment afforded tte-:ujCTt as an indivi- 
dual can be. A s*tudent from a disadvantaged family u!.i;,uTly approaches 
school with some amount of anxiety and may be awed fcv v-^^- size and imper- 
sonal nature. He has little knowledge of, and litttesxperience in, making 
those overtures and sustaining those relationships with authoritarian figures 
in the system which can diminish his anxiety and make the system approachable, 

Tho. 4t/4ieiw'4 atitlioutiOi ^mi ^cac/i oat stadv\t6 
do mantj vocational education taadioA^, School o^i- 
ciah, coa^vi><dou, cuid otkoA tmckcM should mko, ^pcdiat 
tiio^ to t/iQ^at ^tiidzyits 06 individuaU , 1^ not, mny 
^tadant^ t/)itt Amain atLQ,n--6om my ddvtlop a. ^omne /i04- 
tlUty'-to a ^y^tm that ^appo^cdiy ctUtb ^uf:. r/icu bcnt- 
iit) oth(M my iaH auoay and d^op out, 
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2. Parents 

Parents, we found, were very supportive of their children's edu- 
cation; yet they participated very little in those school activities de- 
signed for them, and they rejected opportunities to visit the school. At 
the same time, students noted that parental influence in school-centered 
decisions was quite im^^ortant. There is an obvious incongruence here. 
Parents are supportive of a process and help make decisions in that process 
even though they are poorly informed. Schools, it would seem, have an under- 
utilized but true ally in parents. Greater effort should be made to cement 
this alliance. Since parents seem to be unable or unwilling to move toward 
the schools, the schools should move toward the parents. 

nEcommmoH 

cw)aJitn^6 gKoup6, hom ^ollouo-ap pKOQ^am^ in minoKittj 
oAZiU Uach 06 thz Meucaw ^n\^nA.can StadzYvt PaAtni Involve- 
ment ?^ogfi(m in Houston), t^acheA'paAunt and coimd,oK' 
pa/iQ.\vt {^omal rmdxng^ Ktviowing tho. pn,og^tS6,and tht 
pK06pzcX6 ion. 6tudQ,ntii, and othVi tdaojcutional oui/inach 
ttchniqaoA should be a6ed to intOKpo^uitt poKtnU into 
tht pcuUoAn OjS school li^t, to Mou) pcuio.ntfi to 4ee 
School p^oblm6 <u co/loUxuiLq^ tkoJJi am, and to in- 
cZudz t/iem oa co-paJvUcipantSi in daol^ion^ that ai^o^ct 
tht ^ocal QKoap ioK both p(ViQ,nt6 and school p2Monnd.: 
the. ckildAHn. 
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3. The Community 

Communication often seems to be minimal between school systems 
and the greater community, notably between school systems and employers 
who are, or should be, recipients of the products turned out by vocational 
programs. Some employers noted that the schools are training students in 
programs not oriented to the changing industrial and service needs of 
their communities. Many students are being trained for occupations for 
which there is already an excess of applicants; and other positions go 
begging because there are not enough trained workers to fill them. There 
is a definite need for greater direct liaison between those who prepare 
students for entry into the labor force and those who determine the compo- 
sition of the labor force. Several kinds of advisory committees have 
been utilized to varying degrees in school districts. There are craft 
advisory groups which have employers as members, but they relate to only 
one craft. There are program advisory committees, but members largely 
promote a particular program, such as distributive education. There are 
advisory councils which may have wide community representation. However, 
none of these committees is typically broad-based, concentrating major 
employers and placement personnel in one entity. 

RECOmEWmONS 

kdvUoK\j acmtnlUm to school dUtiicX^, UpKo^mting 
alt MjOJi mploLjiM and plddmmt pmonntl in thz local 
OAm ^koiitd bi pMabluktd. 

T/iG^e comnlttm ^hoidd aj^i^ut tht school ^ii/4iem6 in 
feecping abua^t o{^ local laboK moAkoJ:. condition and should 
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n-cccmmawd the uitxo duct ion conUQ^b tcfifcd tootifcf giv^ 
a ^-icafc^i nmba^K oi^ vocationcit cducafxori ytadaitb -tfie 
qiuxiLi(tcLtic\U needed f^on, dmptoijmnt ii\?on g^adnciUoa i^ioi] 
liigh -iidioot. 

Tiitbc. tomniUetb ^i/ioaCrt ^e^uc cl6 majoK comminicaUon 
tuikh bttm-dn QmploijM, comnuniUtb , po/icnti, and 6ta- 
rfcfiti concmicd i\}lth .6ticcii4i($tie mtAtj i\ito tlic taboK moAlznt, 
4. The Image of Vocational Education 

Without doubt, one of the greatest problems confronted by voca- 
tional education is its own image. Both truth and myth contribute to this 
image. For many years vocational education programs were seen as the 
dumping ground for those students who had difficulty ' keeping up with 
college preparatory programs in high school, not as truly viable alterna- 
tives for sound students who desired occupational education. as well as 
academic and social skills. Many members of minority groups, or those of 
a disadvantaged background, think that school systems force young people 
into vocational programs not only to escape the responsibility they owe 
the students, but perhaps to oppress them. This negative image of voca- 
tional education is encountered in every sector of the minority community 
and can be found among students themselves. Both VE students and Non-VE 
students think that vocational education is not suited for bright students 
but is better suited to students who have to make a living, who are realis- 
tic and practical, who are poor, who cannot do well in an academic program, 
and who ^ come from a minority group. 

School systems must devote considerable energy to improving the 
image of vocational education. Changing the name of vocational education 
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"to occupational education, for example—niay be a first step, but it might 
not be a step forward at all. By whatever name, if such programs are not 
afforded the same dignity as other secondary programs or given a very 
special dignity of their own, they will remain inadequate in the public 
eye. If the interpretation of qualified educators is correct, we are cur- 
rently producing many more college-bound secondary school graduates than 
either the institutions of higher learning or, ultimately, the labor force 
can absorb. 

momEMvmoN 

The. gmeAMtj held vim that alt Uadtivt-i^ ^koiitd 
>miue colltst p/iepa^ato^rtj ^twiLu imt 6c dmicjzd, and 
the votatLoncil educattoit aJUoAnativQ., luct/i .6t6 imgt g£g.- 
uated, ^bhoiild be ^trei^^c/. TliU u not a d^vica 

to dmgt and anhance tht piatuAt vocational aduca- 
tton, bat a iicce.iia/u/ tuAn oi Q.vmU ii School ^iptm 
a/it tc mtt tilt n^Gcii oi MiUUij. 

II. Specific RecofTiniendations 

All general recommendations have been developed from this study of 
Mexican American youth and bear directly upon their situation, but they 
are also general in that they are applicable to other groups. There are 
some recommendations stemming from this study, however, which relate more 
specifically to Mexican Americans. 
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A. Reta rdation of Educat ional Ach ievements 

Post-secondary education at either the junior or senior levels was 
among the major post-high school choices of the Mexican American students 
in this study. Yet, Mexican Americans are very ponrly represented in 
universities in the state and, except in regions of the state which are 
overwhelmingly Mexican American, are under-represented in junior colleges 
and technical institutes. There is a wide ch'asni, it would seem, between 
aspiration and realization. 

T/td Temi Education Agcnct/, cu loM ai liighoA ada- 
CdUondt and ^iccondcuy cdatationcit ^tjUMy avalmtt 
tk. ;$a(itO'*ui iMdi ^xttaxd tha tdaaatioml adiitvQ.imit^ 
Mexican American ijonth aitm thmj loAva Itlgh ^dioot, 

B. Spanish Language 

Students in our VE sample were strongly in support of the use of both 
Spanish and English in classroom instruction, for they thought that the use 
of Spanish would be of benefit to them. Both student samples endorsed the 
idea that fluency in both languages was desirable. If the effective educa- 
tion of young people is more important to an educational system than un- 
swerving retention of policies which may retard educational progress, school 
systems in predominately Mexican American areas, or with sizable numbers 
of Mexican American students, should initiate a bilingual approach in voca- 
tional education courses. This same approach might be considered for other 
appropriate courses in secondary curricula. 
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Tcac/u'.ti biwuid net cia'// be. jX'\jnttcd tc (i.sc S].\\iu^h 
ni the ctab.s^rovw, bat bhciUd be. p\c}npted tc dr i^c, 

Jejiduncj mtaUiis mi nidb in bctli Sjxuush and 
bigti^h i^kcutd be. tqtuzaij avcUlabCe use at the opticn 
Oft tccdu'A.s and .ifadcirti. 

hi iom cM.cih and '^o^ som. students [Hcie adiievcn.s 
be.caiii^e Caiicjuaric pu-bCcm) , the f,iindamnta( Unciiwuje 
v{) ini^tMiCtion miqkt e:-2xX be Spanidi-'xith Enc^i'idi aierf 
Im Mippiejmita.Mj and iUni^tiative pinp.^i^e.s. 

C. BicuUural Courses 

Mexican American students face an Anglo American educationa] system 
with a battery of disadvantages ranging from deficiencies in the English 
language to deficiencies in knowledge of elemental social skills. More 
often than not, they are rebuffed for their differences and they become the 
targets of some who want to "Americanize" them. A net effect on the student 
may be that he is not just considered different, but labeled secord class. 
This hardly e'nhances his self image or his '^'gnity. Unfortunately su.i 
antidignifying attitudes .^re found in edi ational systems. 

momEmTjoN 

Sthoot 6ijUm6 dioM bo. aima t/ie d^i^^mitUe^ 
oi .Vitjing to tomt to QKip^ ojith ti^o cuUmtb and tako. 
muuAtb to tountmicX thm in o^da to optbniza tht 
potz^itiat Oj$ Mducan kmoMcAn Uudmt^. BmuUu^al 
domcii i\)hXdi givQ, a /i.tatistL(i po^Viatjat oi th^ Utucan 
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Afnex<can cxpeAtence in .the. ihiUd Stcittb cculd (id'jj itu- 
rfenti both to be oiraYC 0;$ and pu^ud o^^ tdc {nijjaci 'v^ 
thtin people cn the rfevcCcpnnif t/ic^i natum, tdciA 
6.tcitCf and their amimiitij. The daik pagc^ o,^ ilM^c, 
an^tac^cniciDi, rfej^ainatiOii, and p/LCjuaxcc ^i/iou£rf tc. inciadc.d, 
ai tdc/ici, too, coiit/u'bate to the ^tudmV s hUtuucut 
pGAijX'cta'c and to f/ie. afidC/ivitaKciing hlh om people 
and oil otheA tthue g^oa)>i iwiig lofioin he iU'vw. 

D. "Dumping" of Students 

The over-representation of Mexican American students in vocational 
education lends credence to the charge that they are dumped into these 
programs. Furthermore, their over-representation in blue-collar related 
courses and under-representation in white-collar related courses results 
in a continuation of inequitable labor market patterns, 

REcoimmrioHs 

The dlstAibution ol vocational coaueA taken bij 
Meucan knejiiain Undents should not o\ilij eoinclde i^ith 
developins job^ in the locjil and 6tate labofi )mket6, but 
oJUo Jishoixld contubiite to gahxing f^\tucan kiieAicam an 
eqtutahle Mme o(^ btttoA job-i. 

Maucan Ammcaii Uudent^ should be mde compleMij 
came oi the entUie rnxge o{^ edueationat choim at eadi 
■btage oj$ theAA edaentional eoAee/i and should be able, to 
^eleeX anij pn,oqh.m ^o/l io/rc/i theij itel C{iialiiied. 
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Tk'ic advlung the. Mexican A/MCtccaii studtwt ^liCidd 
do io at {^wvMij and ^iitCACiicd giddth niio ah^u^t Iwn 
to xtalizt iQ.(uublz mbiUoM and avoid pit^aU^y, and 
not ai iittbmta. voiccyit aiutlwHttj (c/io "fcnCiO (Wiat ii> 
b(>.U io^ tM Undent'' 

E. Role. Models 

Mexican American youths seldom have role models who are considered 
successful by society, Parents are poorly educated; fathers are typically 
at the lower rungs of the occupational pyramid; most of the other adults 
in their neighborhoods reflect the disadvantages seen in parents. Highly 
successful Mexican Americans who could be role models may be socially and 
physically remote from the barrios and col on i as > 

RECOMMEWATIOM 
School 6tj6tQ]U should ^zak to (^ind -xold moddU both 
(^h.om' LfJitliin and idthoui tht ba/oUo^' -^kucan Amc/Ucaju 
who^n baakg^ound, Imto^ij, and 2mcatton havd imalLdtd 
tho^d Oi$ tht UudmU, but todo havt noio ackicvtd 40inc 
degree oi ob^t^vabU 4ticcei4. It midd be id(tal gKad- 
(bxto^ iS^^om tho. ^am 6dioo.U attmdtd by Uadt^vt^ coiild be 
includtd in ^pccioC School p^oghw)]^ and aoald be avOiZ- 
abto. to 6tiidznti} {^oK individual comiLtatLon. 

F. (ki^en Carders 

A particular problem affecting the labor situation in border cownities 
is that of the "green carders,' Mexican nationals who are permitted to work 
in the United States. In many border cities, the bulk of the hbor force 
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consists of green carders. Historically, these Mexican nationals have 
worked for less wages than their American job rivals. Today, the wage gap 
is much narrower, but it ^till exists to the detriment of United States 
residents, for large numbers of green carders still seek and gain employ- 
ment in the United States* Some community informants indicated that 
Mexican nationals often worked harder, were more reliable, and were better 
trained than [nost Americans who apply for the same jobs. If this is true, 
then vocational educators are faced with some very special challenges. 

^chooi Sij^tdju cilonci tM bo-xd^A imiit cmlmto. thtiA ■ 

0^ tkdx tjcung peopCc do'i tlit job moAlitt in coinpetctcoii 
iCith Q'Um cciidm, {IccatLoncii pwg'im^ in tho. boxdoA 
nzgion \mt be not o\ibj arfcoaatc, bat con^idGMbhj bttXoA. 
than adcrimtQ,, i{^ tkojA g^cLd^iJltQ^ oAd to compc-te iuccci^- 
(^iMij ii'ith g^dQM dciAdo/ib. Innovatiom in tn.ciuu.ng pxo- 
ghoiu hhoutd bo. initiated 60 that gfiadmUQ^ -can obtain 
Qmplotjmoit in occupatcoiii in i^ludi {^m gKmx coAdQM a^t 
t'lalnQ.d OK alt othtmi'ht qaatiiitd. 

G, Agricultural Migrants 

Many Mexican American families in South Texas earn their minimal incomes 
by following the agricultural migrant streams^ In most instances, migrant 
labor is a family affair, end the net income to a family is in proportion, 
to the number of hard working able bodies that can be placed in the field 
or in the processing, plant* The migrant season may begin in late February 
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and continue through November, although the season is usually shorter. 
Young adult nembers of the family are often removed from school lohg 
before the end of one school year and do not return until well after the 
next has started. For younger children, or for children who require basic 
academic skills, provisions are sometimes fnade--however spottily— for 
school continuity up the stream. For older children, or for children who 
are in specialized programs, such as vocational education, there is seldom 
the opportunity for continuity, and they must face the year-by-year conse- 
quences of falling behind. 

RECOmEWkTlON 
Sdioot 6ijU(!j%s should mkc. ^bpaciat dHo^ts to sh\ 
that cliiicLun inigmat {^mltia^ oaq. not pcmtacd. 
Innovative appmchth miat bt (^oand to combat tkih p^ob- 
• tm, Po-b^ibltitidb incladd intmuva mhci-ap imk bc^o.ie 
and a^tan, thd migmit ^iciiiou; planning io^ tontimiittj 
through the coUAbo^ation ojj adatationat aganditb up <t/ie 
^t^aam i^ho tan u^-lU in katping tho, l/E Uado^wU 
{^aULLng behind in ithoot; pcihap^s .subsidizing {^milit!i 
40 that tktij can attow tho^iA diitd^wi to Kemain in sdioot 
uivtil the sphing tojun u ova and to Kttm in tone ion. 
the iatZ tm, 

H. Bilingual Local Associates 

It was the policy of this project's staff to augment its personnel in 
all communities by contracting local individuals to assist, principally as 
interviewer^: and administrators of instruments, and aTso as community 
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consultants and guides* They were typically of the same minority group as 
the target population, they were completely bilingual, and many of them 
were role iradels who had boot-strapped themselves out of poverty but had 
not divorced themselves from their ethnic communii ies. These local assoc- 
iates gave legitimacy and validity to local efforts on the one h-and, and 
gave direction and 5'j;}port to project efforts on the other. 

P'toj'ecti and \nogmvs dcixttng luth tthiic mino'iltit^ 
6hoiitd Liie ioccii bicuttuurat avicaatei to'io can iCAv^c at 
^(^zctwii .i\itQAin(idlcLh.uii beMtm Mich zndejivcuu and tho. 
miO'iltij tcmunitm. Tlwu pc-wcunei should be abie. to 
IdanUiij latd tha goati oi a pWjQ.ct 0.6 i^'ttt oi with tliQ, 
popn^jotion thp^ p/wjtct de5-ue4 to /icacfi. 

II L Rec ommendations for Further Study 

In the development and execution of this project certain objectives 
first thought to be attainable had to be modified* This prevented super- 
ficial analyses and kept the project from involvement in commitments impos- 
sible to meet under the constraints of limited. funds, personnel, time, and 
facilities. The assignment of some objectives to lower priority does not 
indicate that they were of lesser value* Many still are c^f great value, 
but require individualized, special attention, and the organization of 
efforts specifically designed for their attainment. 

In the minds of both the formulators of the present project and the 
funding agency, some objectives were seen, from the beginning, as logical 
follow-throughs after this project had been completed* 
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As this project progressed, other needed areas of research were encoun- 
tered, many having been generated by the suggestions of local contacts, con- 
sultants, Advisory BoTd members, interested colleagues, and project st'if^ 
Areas of application of findings of this report were also brought to light. 

The present project has begun the establishment of a data base for the 
understanding of areas of vocational/technical education previously only 
poorly understood. The following recommendations are intended to indicate 
where and how this data base may be broadened and how it may be utilized. 

A. Comparative Studies 

The present research effort has provided a means for better understanding 
Mexican American youth in vocational education in Texas. There is no com- 
parable data base for the other major ethnic minority group in the state: 
Blacks; nor, for that matter, is there a comparable data base for the domi- 
nant Anglo American population^ 

foK a jjoWe/L and me totnpKzhtuivo. andmtanding 
ijouth in votaXiondl tduaatLon ojt thu smndoAy tzvol in 
thu i>tatt, tomp(mblt ^tiJucUoM Ojj Uack and Anglo kmoAitan 
youth OAQ. no-tmoAy, Tha p^e6c^ Uady, phi^ tho^z addi- 
Uonat ^tadiu^ tould pKovidn tfm zdaaciiionat community 
loixh iniomcition vital to planning io^ tht iuitix/iz o^ 
voddtLonal/tzthn^'cal zdadotion in tht ^tcuti at M IzvdU. 
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^ ' 5;r Objec tive s or Wonien 

The particular nature of our times wherein we are witnessing profound 
changes in the roles of women in our society— indications, of which were 
certainly seen in this study—prompts the suggestion that there exists a 
great reservoir of poorly utilized talent and vigor in young women. Many 
of their needs could be better served through vocational/technical educa- 
tion than through other educational programs. 

RECOmEmTWN 
Tilt special t(ViiQA objQcXvou oi tjou^ig mmi in tht 
6tatc ^shoiiid be, 6tiiiiid ai tOcXf 0.5 i^JlwU and lioii' voca- 
Uo^ioI/ttduvLciil dduccition can boM me.et tlmt mtii>. 

Lower Grades 

In this project, the in-school concentration was with students in 
their last three years of high school who were already committed to grad- 
uation. It must be' remembered, however, that the greatest number of minor- 
ity youth who drop out of school ^ or who are forced out of school, do so 
by the eighth or ninth grade— before making this commitment. What are the 
career aspirations of minority children in elementary school before so many 
drop out? Needless to say^ a special challenge exists in the creation of 
instrumentation which might adequately reflect the attitudes of younger 
minority children, Attitudinal and aspirational patterns of these who stay 
in school and those who drop out of school are rooted in their earlier views 
of themselves and their futures. The need to identify this self-view at 
an early stage is obvious. 
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D- Feedback 

The pre^etf;^ sfcudy, with special .analyses iraole lor each of the target 
cownitJ*.5, coLjd' prove to be of great value in these connunities for 
teachers, school administrators, counselors, and placement personnel. In 
every community surveyed those who collaborated with the research staff or 
who learned of the project expressed strong desire for feedback. This was 
not only a wish to "see how we stack up," or, in a few cases, to calm anxi- 
eties, but an honest request to be infon,.d -oality. Many of those who 
.have gi*. information cms projef- ^mt to ^ak-s action to remedy 
!ve'-3fu! Situations in their home communities using project data as points 
of departure. 

Ihz plojztt itaU iuppo^'Ui -^wKback to lozal aommn- 
lUu, and iuggaiti t/ie c^l^ULcn a i^Am oi in-imict 
■UmiiwM md iiiitUatu in tocat cmmmitiu io tluxt eac/i 
tommuiiCtij mil cmm bio iti UudtnU. g^adu^ii^ dtop- 
chlU, poAznli, }uno>vUij CeadeAi, ttc. zvalLiciia vota- 
Uonal/UdvUcdt p-xogim. T/ia ilwaZd 6c Utd in loltli 
tht toad and UaXt labon imfce^ o^iizntdUon oi taathm. 
cx)umelou, md placmaitt pvuonnal. 
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E. Occupational Supply/Demand Data and Models 

The relative inadequacy and fragmented nature of available data i. e 
occupational supply/demand assessment and prediction difficult if not im- 
possibl^e in most communities. In the course of this study, attempts have 
been made to rectify this lamentable situation. Data have been accumulated 
and beginnings have been made in the possible creation of models of supply/ 
demand prediction. 

REc ommkJWN 

Tilt u:o^k cd.iaady btgm in doXa accujnatxtion md 
p/LCp(Ua^oii ioK thz coiistxacXLon oi ^sapplij/dmand mdd^ 
^i>hciitd dontima u an oxdiMidixMij iiindtd tiiohX t^/uc/i 
coii ]Ofio\)idz tho. toAgoJ: comMiXtce^ and othtK UmiloA 
comm^iitm i^itk thii lUnd OjJ dctXa oAgaMij needed to makz 
vocdtioncd/ttchniccii tducation -iCAve thtix neccii. 

F. Junior and Community Colleges 

Today, junior and community colleges have become major sources of post- 
secondary vocational/technical education. In some areas, the colleges have 
moved into training that formerly was handled in vocational programs at the 
secondary level dMd in post-secondary trade schools in the private sector. 
The views, aspirations, and problems of minority students in post-seconday 
educational programs are important and will be even more important in the 
future. The evaluation of minority contribution and participation in voca- 
tional/technical education in junior and community colleges is needed. 
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A i^ad// UmlLi^i tu t'nc puiycnt 6tudij thciUd be vmin 
minO'ilttj youth in })cst-iicccndaiij vccationcd'tiicluiiciii 
e,daccitlcn. 

The 'idtationskip C(! pc.iit-bQCondcuij vcccitaniai/ tcdi- 
nital Q.dacaticn to the necdi thz tabc^ imtc.f hhvuid 
fae ^ipecuaWi/ ZK^aiaattd. 

G. Green Carders 

In South Texas and along the Mexico-United States border, the use of 
Mexican national green carders has had a profound effect upon the entire 
structure of the labor market. As brought out in this report, there are 
problems encountered by graduates of vocational/technical programs as they 
compete for jobs with these Mexican nationals. 

RECOMMENDATION 
Tfte/ie !ihoiild bt a ^po^cial 6tudtj dQ.dicattd to tht 
^ttaUomhip o(^ voaatLonat tducaUon p^og'Xam6 and thu^ 
UadtwUi to tho, g^un coAd pKcblm in South Ttxcu and.- 
otheA boKdvi cuim. 

H. Development of Instruments 

During the course of this survey in local school districts, many coun- 
selors and teachers expressed great interest in Form A/B (in-school VE and 
Non-VE students). They felt that such an instrument, or a similar one modi- 
fied for self-administration, would be of decided assistance to them in 
individual counseling and evaluation of students. The information derived 
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from such an instrument could not only help counselors but could also help 
administrators in conducting district-wide evaluations. 

upon hnm A/5, -i/ic'tiM ba dcvatopQd ifi^ casij (tie bi{ [ccd. 
'Sdwoi duMct. piiAi^onnd (.i.e., tha.t mdd be manimUij 
0^ mackbiQ. t>tocai.5ed). Sack m .mtAmoit i^vald ^tqiu^o. 
p^^-tQ^ting and nc^mig bd^o-ic it cculd be aicrf (liiec- 

Ai (I ccu^tZoAij taggation, a packaga. couid fae dtvut- 
operf mitMiiing not oiilij FcYni A/6 but modijUd \muo\h!^ 
oi aU .uiytAioimiU aicd^ii thh p^ujttt (^oA 4ci!^-.i.tarfiy 
md icl{^-(!vatiijatiQn bij tocat conwuctici. 
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